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The American Alumni Magazine 


ORE than one-third of the 5 million college- 
trained men and women in the United States 
regularly read a college alumni magazine. This is a 
fact of tremendous importance in a democracy such 
as ours. The 1,725,000 confessed alumni readers 
are a potent force for the betterment of American 
education and an extremely significant segment of 
the whole range of American public opinion. 


Purposes 


One might say that the modern American alumni 
magazine has a threefold reason for existence. First, 
it is an instrument for interpreting a living and 
growing educational institution to an alumni body 
which is also growing and changing in a variety of 
ways. Second, it is a medium of news for alumni 
about alumni. Third, it is a sounding board for 
opinion on all subjects, but especially for opinion on 
matters vitally affecting the good name and progress 
of the university or college which it serves. 

Unlike the industrial magazine or institutional 
house organ, the alumni publication is limited 
neither to occupation nor to locality. Its readers 
are a slice of the United States from east to west and 
north to south. Above average in education—and 
presumably also in intelligence—they are bound 
together in common affection for a spot where they 
spent some of their most stimulating years; they want 
news of their friends and their alma mater; in the 
subconscious, at least, they also share the common 
desire to advance the principles and purpose of their 


*Mr. Bentinck-Smith is editor of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
Present holder of the Robert Sibley Magazine Award. The 
ttatistics in the article are based on a survey of alumni magazines 
made in the fall of 1948 by the American Alumni Council. 
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college and university. They feel they “belong,” 
and in the measure of their allegiance to college or 
university they further American education. 


Number and Circulation 


Of the more than 1,700 American colleges and 
universities, probably more than 350 have alumni 
magazines as such. A recent survey by the 
American Alumni Council, upon which most of the 
figures in this article are based, reported statistics on 
alumni magazines from 223 institutions, indicating 
an average circulation of 7,735 per alumni publica- 
tion. These journals, however, reflect the prestige 
and influence of colleges in the same way as do figures 
on enrollment, faculty, endowment, or curriculum. 
It is fairly safe to assume that, although only 223 of 
the 800 or more American senior colleges submitted 
facts about their alumni publications, there are 
many smaller institutions which keep in touch with 
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their graduates by mimeographed newsletters or 
even simpler means. Indeed, the reporting institu- 
tions themselves show a range from the annual 
bulletin with a circulation of 500 or so to monthly 
publications with circulations exceeding 50,000. 

If we were to select a typical alumni magazine 
from among those reporting, it would undoubtedly 
be distributed free four or five times a year by its 
parent institution to a circulation group of between 
5,000 and 6,000. Its editor would probably be its 
sole staff member, and he or she might well serve 
also as keeper of the records, circuit rider, and even 
fund raiser. 


The Editor 


Like the editor of the country weekly, the alumni 
editor is an important cog in the community. The 
sole proprietor of an important organ of information 
and opinion, serving a significant stratum of the 
American population, he must know his readers 
inside and out. Like the country editor, he must 
give his readers news they want to read; he must 
lead them without their knowing they are being led; 
he must serve his college or university (as his town- 
ship or county) to the best of his ability without los- 
ing the necessary perspective. He must have 
enthusiasm for the job but be willing to temper that 
enthusiasm for the betterment of his institution. 

Time and money, of course, govern the effective- 
ness of this editorial jack-of-all-trades. In the case 
of small magazines, where the editor serves many 
masters and assumes several alumni roles, the 
magazine is too often a side issue which accumulates 
in his copy basket until the quarterly crisis. The 
editor faces the situation bravely and tosses the 
numbers together, but the printed results are some- 
times obvious. Too little and too late can well be 
applied to him—too little funds for adequate assist- 
ance, too late with the copy for careful editorial 
preparation. 


Influence and Circulation 


The more successful magazines are apparently 
those upon which both time and money are gener- 
ously lavished. An analysis would probably show 
some direct relationship between university endow- 
ment and magazine success. More important, 
perhaps, would be a study of the relation between 
frequency of publication and service to an institu- 
tion; or the permanent value of a publication to the 
individual reader in relation to the method of dis- 
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tribution. In other words, how much better can a 
magazine serve an institution when it comes out 
weekly, as at Princeton, or monthly, as at Calj- 
fornia, than it can if it comes out quarterly, as at 
Idaho or Trinity? How much more does the indi- 
vidual graduate value and respect his magazine if he 
pays for it himself, as at Harvard, or receives it 
through class subscriptions, as at Dartmouth, com- 
pared with the reader who receives his magazine 
free, as at Illinois or Albion? 

It would be easier to form a judgment on some of 
these points by closer examination of individual 
publications—a task which does not lie within the 
scope of this article—but no amount of microscopy 
on the subject can gainsay the fact that the alumni 
press and its readers have the opportunity for 
incalculable influence on the welfare of higher 
education in America. Even if we modestly esti- 
mate that there are 2 readers for every copy of each 
American alumni publication in the survey, we 
should reach the impressive total of 3.5 million 
Americans who are regularly conversant with the 
problems of the institutions of higher learning. 

There are 11 alumni magazines in this country 
with a circulation of more than 20,000 copies per 
issue. They range from New York University’s 
Alumni Bulletin (80,000 copies) to Washington 
University’s 20,000. Thirty-eight alumni publica- 
tions fall within the circulation range of 10,000 to 
19,999 copies per issue. Sixty-nine others have a 
circulation exceeding 5,000 but less than 10,000. 
The remaining 105 magazines form the base of the 
pyramid. 

Some 69 alumni magazines appear monthly or 
more frequently. Twenty years ago there were a 
half-dozen or more such journals published as week- 
lies throughout the academic year. ‘Today only 
two remain—the Princeton Alumni Weekly and the 
Kansas Industrialist (Kansas State College). Each 
of these two appears more than 30 times during the 
year, an editorial feat of no mean dimensions! 
There are 5 others which follow a biweekly or more 
frequent schedule. These are the Michigan Alumnus 
(University of Michigan), Norwich University Record, 
Texas Aggie (Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas), Harvard Alumni Bulletin, and Cornell 
Alumni News. 

Appearing monthly (8 or more issues a year) are 
the alumni publications of 62 institutions. Two 
magazines report a 7-issue schedule, 28 come out 
6 times a year, and 8 make their appearance 5 times 
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annually. The quarterly is the favored form in 92 
cases, and 24 institutions have publications issued 
3 times a year or less. 


Form and Name 


Despite the fact that these publications deal with 
similar material, there is a remarkable amount of 
individuality to each. It is hard to break away 
from the routine of university news releases, free 
pictures donated by friendly (but self-interested) 
industrial firms, minutes of club meetings, and the 
notes of deaths, marriages, births, and promotions. 
Yet the American alumni magazine manages some- 
how to assume the character of a family journal. 
The editor must know his customers’ likes and dis- 
likes, and he strives to give his readers an account 
of the doings of the college family scattered over the 
face of the United States. 

There is, of course, a certain similarity of arrange- 
ment among magazines. The alumni editor is 
usually a self-trained journalist; because he has 
learned his job the hard way, he is often best suited 
to make use of the good points of commercial pub- 
lications. The departmentalization probably owes 
much to Time or Newsweek. The human touch 
may be borrowed from the daily paper The photo- 
graphic cover may come from Life ur, more in- 
directly, from the pictorial consciousness which that 
publication and its contemporaries have engendered 
in the patrons of the Nation’s newsstands. Yet 
these and other influences do not seem to have pre- 
vented each alumni editor from working out a pub- 
lishing pattern applicable to the institution he serves. 

In the matter of covers, editorial departments, 
and magazine names there is a certain similarity, 
but there the likeness ends. In name only, we 
might say they look alike. Even the favorite cog- 
nomen “alumni bulletin,” “alumni review,” “alumni 
news,” or simply “alumnus” (prefixed with the alma 
mater’s name) has been varied to the extent that 
there are alumni publications bearing titles like 
The Lodestar, Io Triumphe, Hoot Mon!, Bostonia, 
The Pioneer, The Roundup, Sallyport, Mirror, Courier, 
Indicator, The Alcalde, and The Rook. 


Financial Support 


Approximately 52 percent (116) of the alumni 
magazines in the United States are sent gratis to the 
graduates of the sponsoring institutions. Another 
13 percent (28 publications) are given free to alumni 
fund contributors. Thus 65 percent of the Nation’s 
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colleges and universities find their alumni valuable 
enough to give them a present to encourage their 
interest. 

Whether this policy is a good one in the long run 
will continue to provide argument for every inter- 
collegiate conference on the aims and methods of 
alumni work. There is an axiom of publishing and 
direct-mail experts which states that a recipient 
never fully appreciates something received free. 

The remaining alumni publications—a little more 
than one-third of the total reporting—claim a status 
approaching self-support. One of them, the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, has been completely self-sup- 
porting for more than 50 years. This biweekly is 
set up as a nonprofit corporation under Massachusetts 
law and maintains itself entirely independent of the 
university whose name it bears. Two-thirds of its 
annual income derives from subscriptions sold to 
graduates at $5 apiece, in competition with maga- 
zines run for profit. Its ties with the university 
administration, with the alumni association, with 
the fund-raising apparatus of Harvard are close, but 
not controlling, in business or editorial policy. 

There are other alumni magazines which have 
similar independence, but the extent of independence 
probably depends a good deal upon individual pride 
and interpretation. Some accept concealed financial 
help in the form of “volunteer” editors, rent-free 
quarters, record-keeping, mailing, use of college 
facilities, or clerical assistance. There are 20 maga- 
zines which lay claim to a degree of self-support and 
independence and make no mention of more or less 
compulsory alumni or class dues to supply funds for 
running a magazine. Two institutions—Princeton 
and Dartmouth—have devised a clever system of 
bloc subscriptions sold to the college classes on a 
graduated scale as part of class dues. A group of 
57 magazines goes to dues-paying members of alumni 
associations, and the proceeds of this collection are 
used, at least in part, to defray publication costs. 

It is impossible to evaluate the extent to which 
alumni magazines are subsidized without detailed 
information not at present available. Certain maga- 
zines have so specialized an interest that ability to 
support themselves is implicit in their character. 
One might cite as an example the Technology 
Review (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 
Of the 20 magazines claiming self-support, only 8 
indicate by their subscription rate an attempt to 
make ends meet. 

It is equally difficult to digest the budget figures 
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submitted by the magazines answering the survey, 
although the American Alumni Council attempted to 
separate salary costs from ordinary operating ex- 
penses. Some 59 magazines did not disclose their 
budgets; others misunderstood the information 
requested. Thus it is only possible to report that 
9 magazines indicate their publishing budgets 
exceed $20,000, while 20 spend $10,000 to $19,999 
annually, 16 allot $7,000 to $9,999 to their publishing 
activities, 23 report budgets between $5,000 and 
$6,999, and 96 spend less than $5,000 annually. 
The colleges with the largest budgets are Boston 
University, Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Michigan, Ohio State, Rutgers, and the United 
States Naval Academy. Several others, like Yale, 
Princeton, and California, probably also exceed 
this figure. Harvard’s publishing budget of ap- 
proximately $50,000 ranked highest among those 
reporting. 

The relation between self-support and quality is 
hard to deny. The more independent hands, the 
more incentive, and the more money available to an 
alumni magazine, the better the product. Five 
publications reported having five or more full-time 
workers on their staffs (California, Cornell, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Yale). 
The most usual case, however, is the publication 
issued by one or two persons who have other duties. 


American Alumni Council 


No one is more conscious of his deficiencies than 
the alumni worker himself. Aided and abetted by 
his professional organization, the American Alumni 
Council, he is constantly reexamining his personal 
situation and reappraising his problems in compari- 
son with the experience of others. 

The purposes of the council are “the furthering of 
friendly relations between its members, the inter- 
change of ideas on alumnal work and educational 
problems; the encouragement of a spirit of pro- 
fessional pride in alumni work; and the stimulating 
of the individual alumni associations.” 

To this end one of the national officers of the 
council is designated “director for magazines” and 
voluntarily spends a good part of his term answering 
queries and distributing information about the 
establishment and operation of an alumni magazine. 
He has a hand in the arrangement of discussions 
about magazine management at the annual national 
and district conferences of the council. He also 
supervises the contest for the Robert Sibley Maga- 
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zine Award, donated by California’s Alumni Secre. 
tary and annually awarded by an impartial board 
of judges to “the most distinguished alumni maga- 
zine in the United States and Canada.” Winners 
of this “Pulitzer prize of alumni journalism” have 
been the publications of Dartmouth, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Ohio State, Rutgers, Lehigh, 
and Harvard. 

Another council officer is designated “director for 
advertising,” and he is available for advice to those 
needing help in solving advertising problems. Most 
alumni magazines do not carry advertising (74 
report they do not, and many of the 80 which did not 
specify probably do not); there are, however, at least 
69 which say they do. Several groups of alumni 
magazines have formed advertising combines for the 
joint sale of national advertising. There are the 
Ivy League Magazines (7 publications totaling 120; 
500 circulation), the Mid-West Alumni Magazines 
(7 publications totaling 79,800 circulation), and the 
West Coast Alumni Magazines (6 publications total- 
ing 95,450 circulation. Advertisers may purchase 
each of these groups separately or all three groups as 
a unit; thus they reach 20 alumni magazines witha 
total circulation of almost 300,000. Two other 
groups, the Eastern Alumni Magazines (12 publica- 
tions totaling 191,500 circulation) and the South- 
West Alumni Magazines (14 publications totaling 
102,500 circulation) form similar advertising pack- 
ages without duplicating any others. 


Conclusion 


Alumni journalism has progressed far in the United 
States since the founding of the first of such publica- 
tions in the 1880’s and 1890’s. One magazine, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, established by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1729, was never haler nor heartier than 
today. Yet in the whole field, much remains to be 
done. It is hardly a record of perfection, but the 
profession is only now coming of age. In assessing 
the achievements and problems of the alumni 
journalist, one might recall what old Edgar Sampson, 
editor of the Vineyard Gazette, told a complaining 
subscriber about his job (a statement preserved for 
posterity in Henry Beetle Hough’s delightful Country 
Editor): 

Look at the perplexing duties and grievances of an editor. Alas! 
How little is known of the ceaseless toil and thousand annoyances 
that make up the daily routine of his duties * * * The cot 
fessions of an opium eater would be nothing to his confessions. 
He is a man of all work, a miscellaneous personage, all the way 


up from a devil toa gentleman. He knows, or should know, every- 
body and a little of everything. 
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HE EASTERN WORLD today has a consider- 

able number of colleges and universities. Some 
data are available on the enrollments, but political 
unrest and military operations in China, Indo-China, 
and Indonesia, as well as in India and Palestine, tend 
to impair the usefulness of university statistics by 
bringing material changes in quick succession. The 
data presented in this article represent the situa- 
tion principally during the academic year 1946-47. 


China 


The figures presented for China are from a publi- 
cation of the National Ministry of Education dated 
April 1, 1948. Under the classification used, a 


Table 1.—Twenty-six Chinese universities having 
enrollments of 1,500 or more, 1946-47 


University and city of location Enrollment 

Nationa UNIVERSITIES: 
See ee ep eee 5, 091 
OTL OR SOE DE, . 
RS Sk aa hap Pete 4,051 
PUN Sd citise cn co dnavdunddalbne taal 3, 478 
EE Tae, ee 3, 005 
St ~~" S aa 2, 991 
Caeseeen, Coemecnem *...........ncdedunvbaweas 2,720 
| cee eo 2, 493 
I icnnenicisse:%ceinvesnnivnintieasiniiiniesbiaiiaedl 2, 457 
PN SEI ok bcd blast sensbdeledunabetee 2, 256 
I I a ss ntnnhicmecininvacatieedinlendl 2, 161 
RS, cana iniaimmnonip enim 1, 959 
PO, TEs ct ied nccinunecancacateatdaudeve 1, 876 
EP ee ae ee 1, 813 
a 1, 797 
OE Gi CEG x So Lei ndavlindkccnduadiovdelive 1,717 
| ee eee 2 oe 1, 583 
a RE cs etal esd ee 1, 558 

Private UNIVERSITIES: 
Kwangtung Quo Min, Canton._-_..-..----..------ 2, 522 
NG I i nin ccmeceneeeilndok 2, 520 
Catholic of Peking, Peiping...-.........--..------ 2, 383 
EERE aR eee tees eee > © 2, 254 
Canton University, Canton. -............-..--.--- 1, 895 
St. John’s University, Shanghai_._...........____-- 1, 865 
West China University, Chengtu_........-..------ 1, 784 
Soochow University, Shanghai...............------ 1, 626 


‘It is reported that this institution has suspended operations because of the 
current hostilities. 





* Director, Foreign Universities Project, American Council on 
Education. Previous articles by Dr. Chambers related to this 
one are: “‘Enrollments in European Universities” (Nov. 1, 1948); 


“University Enrollments in the British Commonwealth” (Jan. 1, 
1949), 
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University Enrollments in the Eastern World 


By M. M. CHAMBERS* 


recognized institution is designated as a university 
if it has three or more faculties, such as liberal arts, 
law, commerce, or engineering. An institution offer- 
ing instruction at the same level is designated as a 
college if it has not more than two faculties. 

China has approximately 134 educational insti- 
tutions of university level and a considerable number 
of others, classified by the National Ministry of 
Education under a rubric which is translated into 
English as “‘polytechnical institutes,” of somewhat 
lower grade and generally lesser size. The 134 insti- 
tutions are classified as national universities (31), 
private universities (24), national colleges (23), 
provincial colleges (24), and private colleges (32). 
There are 55 universities and 79 colleges. 

Twenty-six of the fifty-five universities in China 
have recently reported enrollments of more than 
1,500. (See table 1.) Among the 79 colleges, 20 
have reported enrollments of 750 or more. (See 
table 2.) Some of the colleges and universities well 
known in other lands because of foreign philanthropic 
support or because of connection with Christian 
churches are too small to be included in tables 1 


and 2. 


Table 2.—Twenty Chinese colleges having enrollments 
of 750 or more, 1946-47 


College and city of location 
National colleges: 
Peiping Teachers, Peiping............-..-<.--..--< 1,612 


Enrollment 


Northwestern Engineering, Sian_.......-...------- 996 

Shenyang Medical, Mukden___.........-.--------- 953 

Teachers, for Women, Chungking_...--.......----- 941 

Northwestern Teachers, Lanchow_._....-.--------- 939 

Hupeh Teachers, Kiangling-.........-.-..---.---- 754 
ProvinciaL COLLgEGEs: 

Rh Ts niccvedcccsucumapecdiccal ids S44 


Kwangtung College of Law and Commerce, Canton.. 1, 000 
Private CoLLecEs: 


Chet, PE onc ccccenseesageuineebnnen 3, 141 
EE TE SOE eA 1, 407 
Shanghai College of Law, Shanghai--_-.......-..--- 1, 103 
Hsianghai College of Arts and Law, Peipei__....-.--- 1, 092 
ee). eo? a 1, 057 
North China College of Arts and Law, Peiping------ 980 
et I a a cen sisiinn ciiaica bupteeanainiile 948 
Hangchow Christian, Hangchow___........-------- 889 
Nentnne ic ciininidd nm sebdciedcsedpeneete 878 
Fu Cheng College of Law, Wanhsien-_-_-_--....------ 801 
Chung-yang College of Law, Pa-shien_--.-.-.-.---- 783 
Hopei College of Technology, Tientsin...........-.-- 761 
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Korea 


Korea has one medium-large national university 
and nine other institutions reporting enrollments of 
500 or more. There are in addition some 29 other 
smaller institutions. All the institutions named in 
table 3 are in Kyunggido Province, in the environs 
of the city of Seoul. 


Table 3.—Ten Korean institutions reporting enroll- 
ments of 500 or more 


Institution Students 
NE EE BIT on. wcunecacdcucecevcennseses 7, 206 
i a nchcncsankedenckeudesuniee® 1, 654 
ee ee ne 1, 270 
EE CRN nn. ocacivcnenccannassecesass 1, 076 


SEE GIMENNENES CRMDOUNOIT s «Wo ccc ceccdececcensctecs 1,021 


SE ES ee a 979 
National Literature (Kuk Hak) College._..........----- 936 
Bote Met Rawat College... <2. ccc cccnsescenccucscee 863 
Koong Min Higher Institute_...........--.-.-.------- 584 
Sook Myung Women’s College. -.-..--.....----------- 565 


Japan 

At the apex of the educational system in postwar 
Japan are 49 institutions of university level. Twenty- 
seven of these recently reported enrollments of fewer 
than 1,000. At the other end of the scale, 15 of 
them, as shown in table 4, have 1,500 or more 
students each. 


Table 4.—Fifteen Japanese universities having enroll- 
ments of 1,500 or more 


Institution Students 
I I on inannccdnaccndannensponce 13,377 
Beta A ONORENy, ONO. 6 a 5 on oo nc eccsccscee 9, 916 
eg ne ee 8,111 
ei pall El ST SE ae 6, 620 
SS IIa irk clo ecw buwadéncaccance 5, 132 
eee apereeneey, Pebnebs...... sone ku nccse ccs. 4, 286 
Ra a cbkbcbcnccasenmedbniin 3, 703 
NN I aa wed mihi mieenninagialnpeaines 3, 202 
SE BONEN, BI ine cnt neeactnoswcoanenion 3, 134 
Hokkaido University, Sapporo..............-.-.------- 2, 597 
Kobe Institute of Economics, Kobe_.-...-.-..--------- 1,915 
I TN os an emdwemnnamebunnnt 1, 797 
Ritsumei-kan University, Kyoto............-.-----.--- 1, 774 
I oo 0 ewinteni enim wintiesdionepinde 1, 708 
aalishe Univereity, Kyoto... 2.2... .cccscnccncces 1, 672 


Philippine Republic 

In the Philippine Republic there are approxi- 
mately 12 institutions of university level, most of 
which are concentrated in the environs of Manila. 
With the exception of the University of the Philip- 
pines, which is the State (national) university, these 
institutions are private corporations. In each in- 
stance the institution includes one or more attached 
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with various individuals, organizations, and govern- 


or integrated secondary schools, and in some in 
stances elementary schools and kindergartens. Pupils 
in these lower schools make up considerable pro. 
portions of the total enrollments (probably 20 per. 
cent to 70 percent in different cases), and conse 
quently the large total enrollments reported are not 
comparable with figures from other institutions 
counting only students at university level. (See 


table 5.) 


Table 5.—Enrollments in eight universities in the 
Philippine Republic 


Institution Students! 
ns pebesenuniionan 20, 118 
Cibnvereity o8 Bente Temes... 2 cos n 2 cece ccis 12, 9% 
SEED TTL LNL LXE PTT 9, 319 
Silliman University (Dumaguete)_._........-.-------- 3, 171 


Renny IN nk oo a nckbndcawmacens 2, 925 
Philippine Women’s University.._._......------------ 

TE a ee See ae ee eae 
University of the Philippines........................- 4, 078 


_ 1In all cases, oy the University of the Philippines, the figure reported 
— 7 pupils below university level, often constituting one-third or mor 
of the toval. 


Other Countries 


In other parts of Southeast Asia there are a few 
relatively small institutions: University of Handi, 
University of Batavia, Agricultural College at Ban- 
doeng, Java; University of Ceylon; Raffles College 
and King Edward VII College of Medicine at Singa 
pore. Universities in Burma and Siam are mem 
tioned in table 6. The Indian Union (Hindustan) 
and the new State of Pakistan have been treated in 
an earlier article. 

In the Near and Middle East there are universities 
at Tehran, Tabriz, Damascus, Beirut, Ankara, and 
Istanbul. Baghdad has separate professional cob 
leges but no university. The Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem is now in territory under United Ne 
tions trusteeship, and the new State of Israel has its 
Technion at Haifa. Egypt has three universities of 
considerable size. A few of these institutions aft 
also tabulated in table 6. 


Table 6.—Enrollments in certain institutions in southeast 


Asia and in the Near and Middle East 


Country and institution Students 
Burma: University of Rangoon, Rangoon_.._..._.----- 2,78 
Siam: Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok_........---- 2, O47 
Ceylon: University of Ceylon, Colombo-_._._....----- 1,577 
Syria: Syrian University, Damascus-_-...--..-.------- 2,22 
Egypt: 

Al-Azhar University, Cairo............--..------- 12,573 
a 11, 464 
Farouk I University, Alexandria_......-....------ 3, 4% 


\ 1 onal has also about 10,000 additional students who are not at university 
evel. 
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It may be predicted that the findings and recom. 
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Survey of Medical Education 


FTER more than a year of preparation, the 

third major survey of medical education in 

the United States in the past 40 years was initiated 

on January 1, 1949. It promises to be a significant 
undertaking in medical education. 


Organization 


The survey is being conducted by the Committee 
To Survey Medical Education, which is sponsored 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association and by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
members of the Committee are: President Alan 
Valentine of the University of Rochester, chairman, 
Herman G. Weiskotten, dean, Syracuse University 
College of Medicine, Joseph C. Hinsey, dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, Arthur C. 
Bachmeyer, associate dean, Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago, Dean F. Smiley, 
secretary, Association of American Medical Colleges, 
and Donald G. Anderson, secretary of the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

John E. Deitrick, associate professor of medicine 
at the Cornell University Medical College and 
medical director and director of post-graduate 
instruction of the Second (Cornell) Medical Division, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, is the full-time 
director of the survey. The office of the survey is 
at 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

The survey will extend over a period of 3 years. 
At its completion the Committee will publish a full 


report of its findings. 

Objective 

The announced objective of the survey is to 
evaluate the present programs and determine the 


future responsibilities of medical education in its 
broadest aspcts for the purpose of: 

(1) Improving medical education better to meet 
the over-all needs of the American people for the 
prevention of disease, the restoration as far as possi- 
ble to health of all those who have suffered ill health 
ot injury, and for the maintenance of the best 


‘Secretary, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
American Medical Association. 
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standards of physical and mental health of all the 
people. 

(2) Assessing the degree to which medical schools 
are meeting the needs of the country for physicians. 

(3) Promoting the advancement of knowledge in 
the field of medical science. 

(4) Informing the public concerning the nature, 
content, and purposes of medical education. 


Early Survey of Medical Education 


It is expected that the findings of the survey will 
result in advances in medical education fully as im- 
portant and far reaching as those that followed the 
other two major surveys of the past four decades. 
The first was conducted in 1909 and 1910 by Abra- 
ham Flexner for the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It was initiated and 
carried out in close cooperation with the Council on 
Medical Education, as it was then known, of the 
American Medical Association. The second survey 
was conducted by Herman G. Weiskotten during the 
period 1934 to 1936, under the direct sponsorship of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. 

Almost 15 years have elapsed since this last survey. 
In the interval major changes, which require careful 
evaluation, have taken place in the structure of 
medical education. Important advances in medical 
science and in the understanding of the nature’of 
disease have been followed by alterations in the 
medical curriculum. Changing conditions of medi- 
cal practice, the needs of society, and the impact of 
war and inflation have posed additional important 
problems for the medical schools. 


Procedure 


Members of the survey committee and staff will 
visit each medical school in the United States to 
study the programs of the individual schools in 
detail. The purpose of these visits will be not only 
to judge the adequacy of the programs but also to 
investigate and publicize innovations and&% new 
developments in medical education that appear to 
deserve general attention. In addition to this field 
work, the survey committee is planning to consult 
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with various individuals, organizations, and govern- 
mental agencies concerned with health and education 
to determine their opinions on the need for change in 
all forms of medical education, including premedical 
training, undergraduate medical education, and 
graduate and postgraduate medical education. 


> 


It may be predicted that the findings and recom. 
mendations of the survey will be translated into an 
effective program of action for the further advance. 
ment of medical education by the strong support 
expected from the accredited bodies in the field of 
medical education. 





Marshall-Plan-in-Action Course 


N June 6, 1947, at Harvard University, Secre- 

tary of State Marshall said: ‘‘An essential part 
of any successful action on the part of the United 
States is an understanding on the part of the people 
of America of the character of the European problem 
and the remedies to be applied.” In this statement 
is contained the educational philosophy of the 
University of Vermont’s 1948 “Marshall plan in 
action” program. As expressed by President Millis: 
“The University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College believes that the problems of economic, 
political, and cultural recovery of Europe can be 
fully understood only by study at first hand.” 


Extent of Program 

During the summer of 1948, the University of 
Vermont sponsored a 10-week study and travel 
program in Europe. This unique opportunity for 
learning was open to advanced students and teachers 
of the social sciences throughout the United States. 
From over 1,100 applicants, 294 students were 
selected to pursue a 4-course curriculum which 
offered 8 semester hours credit, under the supervision 
of a faculty of 7 American scholars. 

Of the 294 participating students, 164 were men 
and 130, women. They represented 93 institutions 
in 26 States and ranged in ages from 19 to 55. There 
were 234 graduate students and 60 undergraduate 
seniors. The total cost of the course was $595. Six 
American universities were represented on the 
faculty. 

The major emphasis of this program was on the 
economic reconstruction and development of the 
Marshall plan countries of Western Europe. The 
specific courses included: The Economic Geography 


*Executive officer, Marshall-Plan-in-Action Course, and asso- 
ciate professor of economics, University of Vermont. Professor 
Grosscup accompanied the student group in Europe. 
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and the Economic History of Western Europe, the 
European Recovery Program, and a foreign lecture 
seminar course. 


Residence Study 


In order to study the role of the Marshall plan in 
a number of countries, the course itinerary provided 
for extensive visits to England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and France. In these countries a 12- 
day period was spent in residence study at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England; 5 days were sim- 
ilarly spent at the University of Leyden, Holland; 
several days were so occuppied at the University of 
Brussels, Belgium; and three full weeks were used 
in residence study at the University of Paris. At 
all these institutions the American faculty members 
accompanying the students continued their courses, 
and the integrated foreign lecture seminar course was 
conducted by men of renown in British and European 
education, government, and business. 


Field Trips 


Extensive field trips originating in Birmingham, 
Brussels, and Paris and encompassing strategic 
economic areas of the Marshall plan countries were 
made, including trips to the German Ruhr, Nor- 
mandy, the Saar, Lorraine, the Rhone Valley, the 
British Midlands among others. In all these trips 
the constant endeavor was to fit the personal experi- 
ences of the students into the frame of reference 
provided by the course studies continuing through- 
out the period of the program. 


Examinations 

The study-travel program lasted from July 2, 
when the group left this country, until September 12, 
when it landed at New York. Just before leaving 
Europe to return to this country, final examinations 
in the three University of Vermont courses, Economic 
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Geography, Economic History of Western Europe, 
and the European Recovery Program, were given. 
In the foreign lecture seminar course, each student 
was required to submit a term paper dealing with 
the subject matter of the foreign lecture series and 
relating those lectures to some concrete problem of 
European reconstruction and development. 


Summary 

In this program the University of Vermont 
launched a plan of summer travel-study, to be con- 
tinued this coming summer, which makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the methods of modern educa- 
tion and to the increased understanding and appre- 
ciation by Americans of European economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural problems. The students partici- 
pating in it were able to combine a concentrated 
course of formal instruction with the indelible im- 
pressions which come only from personal contact 
with the individual countries. The cooperation of 
the United States Department of State and the 
Governments of Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
and France made possible field trips to points of 
unusual educational importance. By these means 
each student could return to his community with an 
insight into the economic problems of Western 
Europe and a conviction of the importance to peace 
of the European Recovery Program as well as an 
understanding of the role which the several coun- 
tries must play. 





Michigan State Student-Principal 
Conference 


Micuican StaTE CoLuece recently held its twelfth 
annual Student-Principal Conference at East Lan- 
sing. The purpose of this conference is to develop 
closer cooperation between secondary and university 
education in order to aid students in the transition 
from high school to college. 

“reshmen at the college are interviewed by for- 
wet teachers regarding difficulties in college work. 
The college is informed during the afternoon forum 
program of the comments made by the students. 
The college and high school teachers then discuss 
possible remedial procedures. 

This conference was one of the largest of its kind, 
with 2,000 freshmen being interviewed by 350 staff 
members from 220 high schools and junior colleges. 
Plans are being made for an even more extensive 
conference next year with completion of additional 
facilities for counseling and interviewing. 
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How To Send Publications to the 
Philippines 

It 1s well known that the libraries in the Philippine 
Islands suffered great devastation during the war. 
Many persons in the United States are responding to 
appeals for donations of books, pamphlets, and 
similar publications to assist in the rehabilitation of 
the libraries. 

The following statement from the Philippine 
Embassy in Washington indicates the procedure for 
sending publications as gifts: 


(1) Pack your donations carefully and send them c. o. d. to the 
Colonial Storage Company, 1232 Twenty-second Street, NW. 
Washington, D. C., or to Becker Van and Storage Company, 1636 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., whichever is nearer the 
place of origin of the shipment. 

(2) Label them “For the Library Allocation Committee, c/o 
Bureau of Science, Manila, Philippines.” 

(3) Inform the Cultural Affairs Officer, Philippine Embassy, 
1617 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., of the 
shipment and of the items of your donation. 

The above-named companies will prepare the donation for 
overseas shipment to Manila on the account of the Philippine 
Government. The Library Allocation Committee upon receipt of 
the materials will take care of distributing them among the 
various libraries in the Philippines. 





UNESCO Booklet “Universities In Need”’ 


Tue Unitep Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has announced the publication 
of an illustrated booklet, Universities In Need, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the World Student Relief 
Organization of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The booklet is designed to assist American, Cana- 
dian, British, Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African students in the collection of funds, books, 
scientific and other equipment, as well as food and 
clothing, for distribution to students in war-ravaged 
areas of Europe and Asia. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained free of 
charge from the Reconstruction Department, 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16e. 





Tutorial Announced 


THe PENNSYLVANIA College for Women has an- 
nounced that, beginning with the class of 1950, a 
tutorial in the major subject will be a requirement 
for graduation. The tutorial will carry 3 hours of 
credit each semester in the senior year and will con- 
sist of independent work under the guidance of a 
faculty member who will meet with the student each 
week. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higer Education 


ISTED below are bills introduced during the 81st 

Congress up to February 5, 1948, not mentioned 

in previous issues of Hicuer Epucation, which are 

believed to be of concern to colleges and universities. 

As of February 5, no bills of special interest to higher 
education had been reported out of committee. 


FEDERAL SuPPORT OF RESEARCH 


National Science Foundation—H. R. 1845 (Van 
Zandt). 


Public Health Research and Education—H. R. 
1727 (Pfeifer), H. R. 1729 (Priest), H. R. 1779 
(Smathers), H. R. 2045 (Smathers). 

VETERANS’ EpuUCATION 

S. 672 (Hendrickson), H. R. 1751 (Golden), H. R. 
1966 (Morrison), H. R. 2042 (Rankin). 

FEDERAL Arp To STATES 

Minimum Education—H. R. 1850 (Wood). 


School Building Construction—H. R. 1766 (Mar- 
tin), H. R. 1972 (Tollefson). 


Construction of Medical Colleges—H. R. 2045 
(Smathers). 


Moral and Character Education—H. R. 1707 
(Cole). 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Unification of Educational Functions of Federal 


Government—S. 656 (Morse). 
Labor Extension Program—H. R. 1736 (Yates). 
Government Service University—H. R. 1739 
(Bennett). 
Mailing of Correspondence Course Lessons— 


S. 703 (Pepper). 





Unique University Organization 


Union University has marked its seventy-fifth 
anniversary with publication of an anniversary book- 
let describing this unusual “conferation”’ of college 
and professional school departments. The university 
is little known to the public because of its organiza- 
tion as a “conferation” rather than as a unified insti- 
tution under a single board of directors. Each uni- 
versity department has its own governing board, its 
own endowment, and separate financial structure. 
A board of governors, including representatives from 
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each of the departments, administers university 
affairs. 

Union University includes Union College, founded 
in 1795, one of the oldest nondenominational colleges 
in America; Albany Medical College, founded jn 
1839; Albany Law School, 1851; Dudley Observatory, 
1852; Albany College of Pharmacy, 1881; and the 
Union University School of Nursing, 1944. The 
university was founded in 1873. Union College is 
located in Schenectady, N. Y.; other college depart 
ments are located in Albany. 





Graduate School of French 


Puans for the organization of the Middlebury Col 
lege Graduate School of French in France were com. 
pleted recently at Middlebury, Vt., with the receiving 
of a generous grant of funds from the Carnegie 
Corporatiouw of New York. 

' “The Middlebury Graduate School of French in 
France” will open next fall and will seek to solve 
problems facing the American graduate student who 
is preparing to teach French. After a summer od 
preparation at Middlebury’s French Summer School, 
students enrolled in the Graduate School will then 
leave for France to study for a year at the Sorbonne 
or some other French university. 

The studies of the Middlebury students in various 
schools and institutes of the French national system 
will be under French professors and will be supervised 
by a resident representative of Middlebury College 
Final examinations will be administered under the 
direction of the Middlebury staff, and successfil 
candidates will receive the Middlebury master d 
arts degree. 





Announcements of Meetings 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chicago, Ill., Congress Hotel, April 4-7, 1949. 


NaTIonaAL Catuotic EpucaTIoNaL ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 19-22, 1949. Meetings 
of all departments and sections, including thot 
for higher education. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE Pusiic ReELations Associ 
tion. Washington, D. C., | Washington and 
Willard Hotels, April 26-30, 1949. 


AMERICAN CouncIL oN Epucation. Washingtol 
D. C., Mayflower Hotel, May 6-7, 1949. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant, Higher 
Education Division 














Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(!) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


from the Office of Education 


Broadening the Services of Small High Schools, by 
Walter H. Gaumnitz and Grace S. Wright. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
4p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 9.) 15 cents. 


Discusses problems of the small rural high school and indicates 
ways and means through which some small high schools are 
broadening their services to rural youth. 


Education in Panama, by Delia Goetz. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
9p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 12.) 25 cents. 


A report on education in the Republic of Panama, including 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and vocational education; 
teacher training; and higher education. Also contains a chapter 
on the general culture of the Republic and a bibliography. 


Education in Venezuela, by Delia Goetz. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
144 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 14.) 30 cents. 


One of a series of basic studies on education in a number of 
Central and South American countries under the sponsorship of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation, as part of a program to promote understanding of 
tducational conditions in the American countries and to encour- 
age cooperation in the field of Inter-American education. This 
study is based on data gathered by the author in Venezuela in 
1946, supplemented through documentation. Contains chapters 
on: The Development of Education; Administration; Preschool 
ind Elementary Education; Special Education; Teacher Train- 
ing; Higher Education; and Cultural Services. 


Working With Parents: A Handbook, by Hazel F. 
Gabbard. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949. (Bulletin 1948, No. 7.) 15 cents. 


Suggests various methods of group planning for the participa- 
tion of parents and other adults in the public education of the 
community. Material in this bulletin was drawn from reports, 
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publications, and correspondence with many State and local 
workers in parent education. Contains ideas for stimulating the 
interest of parents in home-school relationships. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Federal Grants-In-Aid 
in Health, Education, Social Security. Selected Ref- 
erences, 1938-1948. Washington, D. C., The 
Agency, December 1948. 19 p. Mimeo. Paper. 
Free. 


Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(Japan). Education in the New Japan. General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Civil Information and Education Section, 
Education Division, Tokyo, May 1948. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Vol. 1, text, 392 p. $1.75. Vol. 2, appendix, 464 p. 
$2. Proc. Paper. 


‘Shows the extent to which fundamental educational policies 
and objectives, as indicated in official documents, had been real- 
ized by May 1948. Volume 1 contains three parts: (1) The 
Historical Background of Japanese Education; (2) Survey of the 
Japanese Educational System (Pre-occupation); (3) The Recon- 
struction of Japanese Education. All phases of education are 
described. Higher education is dealt with in two chapters, and 
there is a chapter on teacher education. The volume contains 
61 illustrations. Volume 2 contains a large number of basic 
documents and laws—extensive statistics on education in Japan— 
and an annotated bibliography. Walter C. Eells was responsible 
for a large part of the work in preparing this publication. 


Non-Government Publications 


A Bibliography of School and College Information, 
by Ruth E. Anderson. Staatsburg-on-Hudson, The 
Author, 1948. 26 p. Paper 50, cents. 


Reprinted from the November 1948, Issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Contains 
reference materials on educational institutions of assistance to 
guidance officers, teachers, and librarians in assembling informa- 
tion concerning colleges, universities, junior colleges, and pro- 
fessional, technical, business and trade schools. Publications 
have been divided into three groups: General, special, and geo- 
graphical. Most publications referred to released since 1944 


College Teaching and College Learning, by Ordway 
Tead. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
1949. 56p. $2. 


The Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture in Education for 1947- 
48. A plea for the improvement of college teaching. Guide and 
manual for those who intend to go into teaching as well as for 
those already engaged in it or in college administration. Deals 
with four aspects of the college teaching problem: The teacher as a 
person; the teacher in action as a teacher; the nature of learning; 
and the possibilities of improvement of both teaching and learn- 
ing processes. 
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The Educational Clinic, by L. D. Haskew, for the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 
Washington, D. C., The American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1949. 51 p. Paper, $1. 

Describes an educational clinic and how it may be used in 
varied situations; explains inner workings. Appendixes of 


materials used in connection with the National Clinic on Teacher 


Education held at Atlanta, Ga., November 3 to 8, 1946. 


Educational Leaders—Thetr Function and Prepar- 
ation. Areport of the second work-conference of the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration held at Madison, Wis., Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 4, 1948. New York 27, N. Y. Teachers Coll- 
ege, (Prof. D. R. Davies, Div. of Educational Admin- 
istration), Columbia University, 1948. 64p. Paper, 
$1. 


Report of the work-conference attended by 50 professors of 
educational administration from 46 institutions in 27 States. 
Includes chapters on the nature and technique of educational 
leadership as well as a discussion of the preparation of educational 
leaders; and a checklist for evaluating educational leadership. 


Educational Preparation for Public Administration, 
1948-49. Joseph S. Toner, ed. Chicago 37, Ill., 
Public Administration Service (1313 East Sixtieth 
Street), 1948. 44p. Proc. Paper, $1. 


Descriptions of the academic programs of 117 colleges and 
universities in the United States in the field of public administra- 
tion, as reported to the Public Administration Clearing House. 
Gives the degrees in the field awarded by the institutions. Is 
conveniently arranged by States for ready reference. 


Facilities Needed for Higher Education. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University, (School of 
Education), October 1948. 74 p. Paper, $1. 


The study sponsored by Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
is a sequel to the bulletin Analysis of the Need for Facilities To 
Provide Adequate Higher Educational Opportunities for Veterans 
and for Graduates of Secondary Schools, which was published in 
1946. Shows the urgent need that exists in each State for addi- 
tional facilities to provide higher education for the large number 
now seeking such training. Provides an analysis by States of 
secondary and college enrollments per unit of population, enroll- 
ment trends, migration of college students, and analysis of staff, 
buildings and other facilities needed to serve the expected en- 
rollments. 


Here Is Wyoming: The University and Its State 
Background, by Ruth Hudson. Laramie, The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, 1948. 115 p. Paper. 


The University of Wyoming’s Developmental Study presents 
the university’s past, present, and future in relation to the State 
of Wyoming and its physical and human resources. 


Improving the National Leadership for Teacher 
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Education, Report of the Committee on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education, 
by Laurence D. Haskew. Washington, D. ¢ 
American Council on Education 1949. (Reports of 
Committees and Conferences, Series 1, No. 34) 
20 pp. Paper. 50 cents. 


Analyzes problem of national leadership in teacher education; 
names national leadership agencies; evaluates present practices; 
and proposes steps to be taken for increased effectiveness of ng. 
tional leadership. 


Institute of International Education, Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Report of the President. New York 19 (2 
West Forty-fifth Street), N. Y., The Institute, 1948, 
136 p. Paper. 


Papers and Discussions Presented at the Annual 
Congress on Medical Education and Licensure, 1948, 
Chicago, Ill., American Medical Association (535 
North Dearborn Street), 1948. 55 p. 


Some of the topics of the Congress were: Present Status of 
Medical Education and Its Financial Support; Privately Endowed 
Medical Schools, Their Present and Future Financing; Motion 
Pictures in Medical Education; Teaching of the Clinical Aspects 
of Atomic Energy; Recent Legislation Affecting Medical Licensure, 
and Medical Education in Latin America. 
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